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man who would put himself to no end of trouble in order to
spare his animals, might experience little horror on witnessing
an accident to one of those same animals; even a deliberate act,
such as a painful penalty decreed by the criminal law, would not
stir his feelings.

For us pain is a comparatively rare occurrence; where it
exists we try to hide it from public gaze, Our fear of it for
ourselves, as well as humane teachings, have sharpened our
imagination, so that we no longer feel able to apply it even
towards the worst criminals. We only tolerate it openly in
war, and to some extent in scientific research; in the latter
case our besetting fear of the pain of disease works the other
way and overcomes our normal inhibitions. There are of course
other horrible cruelties like trapping for furs; but they are
allowed to continue because the pain is out of sight and is
accepted as an incidental feature. The same applies to some
of the measures taken against those wild animals that are
counted as " vermin." These remarks apply to England, one
of the most humane countries in the world: in many other
parts of Europe the attitude towards animals is appalling, both
in -theory and practice. In some modern States torture for
political causes has begun to regain favour; but even there it
is not yet safe to inflict it publicly.

It is rare to find in the same person both remarkable stoicism
under pain and a quick sensitivity to the sufferings of others.
The martyr*s fortitude and the tormentor's callousness are
ever prone to change places, if fate should so order things.
Europeans who travel in independent Tibet should not forget
this, in the event of their wishing, for any reason, to have
recourse to the protection of the law. They must expect the
criminal, in that case, to suffer penalties that may greatly exceed
what they themselves would consider just, let alone endure.
Whether they are prepared under such circumstances to take
the responsibility of invoking the law, is a matter for their
.own conscience.

The virtues of the Tibetans in their relations with animals,
they owe chiefly to their Buddhist principles, which remain
unquestioned, even if they are not applied consistently. Were
such to be the case, indeed, it could not but bring about the
abolition of all cruelties. But of objection to pain for its own
sake there is little, and inhuman practices hallowed by custom,